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Anne Paul and Susan A. Niles 


Identifying 
Hands at Work ona 
Paracas Mantle 


In the burials dating from Early Horizon Epoch 10 through 
Early Intermediate Period Epoch 2 (ca. 500-150 B.c.), discov 
ered on the arid Paracas Peninsula on Peru's southern coast, 
the elite dead were found wrapped in many embroidered 
garments.' Although most of these garments were finished 
pieces, some textiles were placed in the funerary bundles 
without having been completed. This paper examines one of 
those unfinished textiles and draws inferences about ancient 
Andean work patterns. 

A Paracas mantle is a whole object and can be treated as a 
unit in the same way that a building or site can be treated as a 
unit. A mantle is smaller than an architectural unit, however, 
and can be studied more extensively with greater ease than 
can a complicated site. Like many Andean sites, a Paracas 
mantle shows evidence of formal planning, including pur 
poseful attention to design and layout and obedience to 
rules of scale, symmetry, and iconography. The rules of de- 
sign are relatively simple to identify for textiles as skillfully 
made as the Paracas pieces, both because the textiles are 
small enough to study closely and because, unlike architec- 
ture, there are no intervening natural features to destroy the 
uniformity of the artist’s conception: the artist has complete 
control over the domain, including size, color, and structure. 

Most of the Paracas ritual garments that attract the atten- 
tion of both the general public and scholars are covered 
with stunning images skillfully embroidered in magnificent 
colors. The mantle described in this article is definitely not a 
masterpiece of textile art. In fact, mantle 382-37 is one of the 
least attractive Paracas mantles in Lima’s Museo Nacional de 
Antropologia y Arqueologia? It consists of two drab brown 
cotton cloths sewn together along their lengths to make a 
garment with overall dimensions of 2.65 meters by 1.10 
meters. As mentioned, the mantle is unfinished? Its deterio- 
rated surface was originally covered with the outlines of 429 
tiny anthropomorphic figures, each roughly 5 to 6 centi- 
meters tall. The outlines of the figures were stitched in either 
a light green thread, which has been preserved, or a dark 
green thread, which has rotted in most areas, leaving a black 
line in place of the carbonized threads. Some images are 
only partially outlined, others are completely outlined but 
not filled in, and still others are only partially outlined but 
already have tunics, arms, and legs filled in with embroidery. 
Some figures have short marker threads sewn in the ground 
cloth to indicate the color of embroidery that was to have 
filled a tunic or the legs. In short, the mantle was far from 
being finished when it was placed in funerary bundle 382, 


A version of this article will appear in Runakunap kawsayninkupaq 
rurasqankunaqa: La tecnologia en el mundo andino, Vol. 2, ed. Heather 
Lechtman and Ana Maria Soldi (Mexico City: Universidad Nacional 
Autonoma de México, forthcoming ). 


and figures in different sections were in varying stages of 
completions 

Why select this rather undistinguished-looking textile for 
study? The first impression made by the mantle is deceiving. 
We hope to show that the very characteristics that make this 
mantle visually unappealing—its incomplete state and rustic 
workmanship—divulge information about the work prac- 
tices and comparative skills of the people who made it that 
cannot be revealed by finished, well-executed textiles. 


Identification of Hands at Work 


In its imagery and compositional format, this mantle includes 
elements familiar within Paracas textile art, although we 
know of no other textile that has the same imagery. Each 
figure that is completely outlined stands facing the viewer, 
with both knees pointed in the same direction and arms held 
out to the sides. One hand grasps either a straight or curved 
staff with two hanging appendages. The other hand holds a 
knife and trophy head, or a knife alone. Each figure wears a 
tunic, and has a knifelike ornament sticking out of the crown 
of the head; two tassels fall to one side of the head (Figs. 1 
and 2). 

The figures are arranged in 19 horizontal rows and 45 
vertical columns. The knees of the figures are used to 
establish lateral orientation; they bend toward the viewer's 
left as the mantle is oriented in Fig. 3. Although lateral 
orientation among the images is for the most part identical 
(as indicated by the arrows in Fig. 3), vertical orientation 
alternates by row and column. All of the figures in a given 
row or column face the same vertical direction, either 
upright or upside down. The diagonal rows formed by the 
crossing of rows and columns create an alternation in which 
the vertical orientation of figures changes with each figure. 
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Fig. 1. Figure with straight staff Fig. 2. Figure with curved staff 


Fig. 3. Orientation of figures on mantle 382-37. 


Furthermore, a pattern of alternation is established by the 
placement of the staffs. All of the figures in a single row or 
column hold the same kind of staff; the type of staff held by 
the figures alternates by row and column. Another way of 
conceptualizing the arrangement is to view it as composed of 
two similar figures arranged in columns so that adjacent 
columns contain figures that both differ in the items they 
hold in their hands and are oriented in opposite directions. 
These carefully determined arrangements are of importance 
in the discussion following. 

Mantle 382-37, like other Paracas mantles, is sufficiently 
complex so that a certain degree of skill is required to 
execute it, and sufficiently large and complicated so that 
more than one person can work on it at once. A figure-by- 
figure examination by us of the embroidered images on the 
mantle revealed that many people were involved in the 
textile’s embroidery. Indeed, the anonymous “signatures” of 
various individuals were clearly evident, and, as will be 
discussed, some workers were considerably more skilled 
than others. 

We initially identified the hands at work on the piece by 
looking for discontinuities of design between figures worked 
in one part of the piece and those worked in another part. 
Recognizable differences in the figures worked by different 
artists occurred principally in the scale of the figures and the 


proportion of one body part to another. We refined our in- 
ventory of hands at work by examining the order in which 
design elements were added to the figures. We could discern 
this, in many cases, by the fact that although some figures in a 
section were not complete, most of the figures within a 
section presumably worked by one individual added the 
elements in a fixed order. All figures on the mantle are pro- 
vided with heads and bodies, but different workers add other 
design elements (headdress ornaments, trophy head, knife, 
staff) in different orders, as shown in Fig. 4. For example, 
worker B (see ensuing discussion) adds staffs and trophy 
heads before adding other design details; worker F adds the 
knifelike element to the headdress before finishing the top 
of the head. Both our identification of the hands at work 
and our assessment of the individual workers’ skills were 
further refined by looking at the errors made in certain parts 
of the piece. Those errors that proved most diagnostic re- 
lated to the proportion of the figures and their orientation 
on the piece. It should be noted that it is more difficult to 
distinguish the work of skilled artists than of clumsy artists, 
because skilled work is more consistent. For this reason, it 
is more difficult to identify hands at work on better-made 
pieces. Moving across the length of the mantle from left to 
right, it is possible to detect 13 to 17 workers, as indicated by 
the different hatching designs on Fig. 5. The artists may be 


© Cuerpo delineado * Borlas sujetas a la cabeza © Body outlined . 
4 Baston recto 4 Bast6n curvo , 6 Straight staff « Curved staff 
o Cabeza trofeo en la mano * Cuchillo en la mano © Trophy head held in hand * Knife held in hand 


Fig. 4. Elements added to each figure on mantle 382-37. 
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Fig. 5. Hands at work on mantle 382-37. 


identified by their characteristic work, as described in the 
paragraphs following. 

Worker A (Fig. 6): The figures of worker A were outlined 
with regular, neat stitches, some of which are visible in out 
line threads in column 4. The iconography of the figures is 
complete and correct. Many of the figures have tunics filled 
in with embroidery threads. Most of the images are shown 
with a staff; the alternation of straight/curved staffs by rows 
and columns is generally correct, although three figures in 
this work area (4-18, 9-28, 11-18) have straight, rather than 
curved, staffs. 

Worker D (Fig. 7): Worker D is a very skilled artist, inter 
working with A on the upper left side of the mantle. In fact, 
we first thought that workers A and D were the same individ- 
ual, although close examination of design detail shows that 
D makes very pointed knives, unlike those of A. One figure 
embroidered by D has a face, and many have embroidered 
tunics. Within D’s work there is a strict straight/curved staff 
alternation, with the exception of figure 2-18, which has a 
straight, instead of a curved, staff. 

Worker G (Figs. 6, 8): Worker G is unskilled. The figures 
are awkwardly large, they vary in size and shape, and are em 
broidered in loose stitches. These images do not have hand- 
held items, and the heads are provided only with a knife in 
the headdress, and lack tassels. Few figures have tunics filled 
in with embroidery. One figure (7-7) has a straight baton, 
and it is in the correct sequence. 

Worker E (Fig. 8): The small, tidily stitched figures in the 
lower and upper areas of columns 9 through 12 are those of 
worker E. The figures are neatly done like those of worker A, 
but the addition of design elements obeys a different logic. 
For example, these figures have no staffs, tassels, or trophy 
heads, and even though the outline of the figures is incom 
plete, arms, legs, and tunics have been filled in with em 
broidery. All figures seem to follow the rules of orientation 


Fig. 6. Figures by workers A (left and center, outline threads deteriorated) and G (right 
outline threads intact), columns 5, 6, 7. 


set out on the piece. 

Worker B: Worker B’s figures are carefully embroidered; 
hence we had to decipher the logic behind the addition of 
design elements to distinguish the work from that of worker 
E. All of B’s figures are provided with staffs and trophy heads 
before the rest of the figure is completed. There is consistent 
alternation of straight/curved staffs within the work zone. 
Many images have embroidered tunics. 

Worker H (Fig, 9): This worker is less skilled than other of 
the mantle’s embroiderers. The squat, fat figures in this area 
are outlined with loose stitches. All figures are provided with 
straight staffs, with the result that some figures (19-2, 19-18, 
21-18) violate the rules of design. 


Fig. 7. Figure by worker D, column 7. 


Fig. 8. Figures by workers E (compact figure, right) and G (larger figure, left), juncture of 
columns 8 and 9. Figures are inverted relative to the wide edge of the mantle that we used as 
the side from which the columns are viewed. 


Fig. 9. Figure by worker H, column 18. 


Fig. 10. Figures by worker K, column 20, and worker H, column 21. Marker threads are 
visible at the top of the photo. 


Worker I: Worker I's figures have loosely stitched outlines 
and rounded heads that are of a different shape than we have 
so far seen in the mantle. The staffs are very curved and, like 
the knees, face in the wrong direction. 

Worker ]: The iconography of the figures embroidered by J 
is correct, but there is variation in the size of the figures. 
Bodies are rectangular, faces are elongated, legs are long, and 
feet are blocky. The proportions of body parts are the ele- 
ments that allowed us to label these images as the work of an 
embroiderer not seen until now in the mantle. 

Worker K (Fig. 10): All of the figures in column 20 have 
very long arms that reach out to either side to create an over- 
all width that is considerably greater than that of other figures 


on the mantle. They are the work of K, who has provided the 
figures with large heads placed off-center on the bodies. Al- 
though the proportions of the figures in the columns are 
unique, the iconography in this work area is consistent with 
the overall design of the piece. 

Worker L: The figures of worker L have rectangular bodies, 
short arms, long legs, pointed knives, and short staffs. They 
are poorly executed. One figure in the work area (23-18) 
faces the wrong direction laterally, and includes a straight, 
rather than a curved, staff. 

Worker M: Worker M renders figures with awkward pro- 
portions, reminiscent of those worked by L, but with even 
longer legs. Again, the handiwork is sloppy. 

Worker N: This worker renders figures with squat bodies 
and long staffs. The images are not carefully embroidered. 
One figure (22-1) has knees that bend in the wrong direction 
relative to the placement of the staff. 

Among the figures embroidered by workers K, L, M, and N, 
few have embroidered tunics. 

Worker C (Figs. 11, 12, 13): Once again, we have a pro- 
ficient embroiderer. Figures, which are outlined with very 
neat stitches, are of regular size, and are spaced evenly. The 
figures are all relatively small and short-legged, and rounded 
knives are held over trophy heads that have neatly depicted 
hair. Each of the images has an embroidered tunic, and the 
feet of the figures have toes. The straight/curved staff alter- 
nation is consistent in this area of the mantle, but one figure 
(30-17) faces the wrong lateral direction. 

Worker O: The long-armed figures of worker O are very ir- 
regular in size and shape, and all heads are off-center on the 
torsos. No figure is completely outlined in this zone. 

Worker P (Fig. 12): The figure embroidered by worker P 
has all the correct appurtenances (staff, knife, tassels), but 
has a large and blocky body. 

Worker Q (Fig. 13): Worker Q is unaccomplished. The 
heads of these figures are placed off-center, and the propor- 
tions of body parts are variable. There is no consistent pat- 
tern to the order in which design elements such as staff, tas- 
sels, and trophy heads are added. Some evidence suggests 
that Q misunderstood the iconography and alternation pat- 
terns: one figure (40-1) has the knife embroidered upside 
down, and eight figures (column 40) are depicted with the 
knees pointed in the wrong direction. It seems that worker Q 
was copying a pattern without fully understanding the image 
copied. 

Worker F: The figures of worker F are small and neatly 
executed, but they are not complete in their outlining. No 
figure has all of the appurtenances outlined, and most figures 
do not have the outline of the head finished. Furthermore, 
heads are flat on top, not round. In spite of F’s technical 
skill at embroidery, figures are oriented in the wrong lateral 
direction in columns 42 and 44. 


Fig. 11. Figure by worker C, column 32. showing use of 
two colors of outline thread on a single figure 


In inventorying the hands at work on the mantle, it is clear 
that we are dealing with workers of at least two levels of pro 
ficiency. Workers A, B, C, D, E, and F (indicated on Fig. 5 by 
bold-faced hatching) were skilled embroiderers: their figures 
are embroidered with neat stitches, are iconographically cor 
rect, and, with few exceptions, are oriented correctly. In addi 
tion, the figures by these workers are more complete than 
the others, and many include tunics and limbs filled in with 
embroidery. It is possible that workers A, B, and C (all indi 
cated in Fig. 5 with vertical or horizontal lines) were the 
same person, as all figures in these work areas are relatively 
small and short-legged, with rounded knives held over the 
trophy heads. Furthermore, workers D, E, and F (in work 
areas indicated by diagonal lines) could be the same person, 
judging by the size of the figures and the body proportions. 
Thus, there are from two to six skilled embroiderers working 
across the entire length of the mantle. 

Workers G through Q (indicated by light-faced hatching in 
Fig. 5) were less competent embroiderers: their figures are 
outlined in loose stitches, body proportions are often awk 
ward and inconsistent among figures rendered by the same 
worker, and the mistakes in iconography and orientation on 
the mantle generally were made by these workers. Further 
more, the unskilled, perhaps slower, embroiderers did fewer 
figures per person than did the more accomplished workers, 
and their figures are not as complete. 


Fig. 12. Figures by workers P (upright figure, left) and C 
(inverted figure, right, columns 34 and 35 


Fig. 13. Figures by workers C (inverted figure with 
deteriorated outline, left) and Q (figures with intact outlining, 
center and right), columns 39-41 


Structure of Work 


Study of the structure of work of this unfinished piece pro 
vides for the first time some insight into the context in which 
the embroidery was done. As stated, some of the pieces that 
found their way into funerary bundles were incomplete and 
were not, in addition, very well made. Furthermore, as this 
mantle demonstrates, the skill of the artists varies even on 
one piece. The image that comes to mind is one of a work 
shop situation in which a number of individuals contributed 
labor toward finishing a particular piece, working in a man 
ner somewhat reminiscent of assembly line production. 
(This point is discussed later in the article.) The most illumi 
nating information on work patterns comes from looking at 
the kinds of errors made by the less skilled workers. 

In addition to permitting an inventory of hands at work 
and a judgment of the workers’ skill, errors made by both 
good and bad workers reveal aspects about the structure of 
the work and the relation of cloth production to Paracas 
society. A figure-by-figure examination of the mantle shows 
minute differences in the way in which certain design ele 
ments are rendered. For example, the image as depicted by 
most of the skilled artists is shown with a pointed element in 
the center of the headdress. This ornament resembles the im 
plement held in the hand of the figures, except that it has 
straight sides, while the handheld implement has slightly 


convex sides. The handheld implement may be confidently 
identified as a knife, since it closely resembles actual knives 
with obsidian blades found with contemporary material at 
Ocucaje in the Ica valley (Fig. 14). Its identity as a knife is fur- 
ther suggested by its association with a trophy head. The 
headdress ornament cannot be further identified at present, 
but it obviously resembles a knife closely enough so that one 
of the artists (worker D) renders both the headdress orna- 
ment and the handheld item as straight-sided. Apparently, we 
have in this error a graphic depiction of the concept of knife 
in the generic sense, rather than the concept of the specific 
knife with curved sides.’ This is not the kind of error made 
by someone unfamiliar with the iconography. A worker who 
does not understand the design at all and is attempting to 
faithfully copy a master design is not likely to incorporate a 
reinterpretation of this sort: one does not generalize the idea 
of a knife unless the object is identified as a kind of knife in 
the first place. It should be noted, too, that this error is made 
by a skilled worker who, we assert, is familiar enough with 
the iconography to paraphrase it visually, by substituting a 
depiction of a generalized object for a specific one. 

Another kind of error is seen in the orientation of figures 
and in violations of the overall design of the piece. The 
majority of figures, and almost all the figures worked by the 
most skilled artists, show an up-down alternation, by col 
umns, of figures moving across the piece, and a correspond- 
ing left-right alternation with respect to the side of the figure 
to which the bent knees and staff are placed. As has been 
described, some of the workers misplace the direction of the 
knees (relative to the correctly placed staff), or use the 
wrong shape of staff for the orientation of the figure. This 
gives the effect, in some sections of the mantle, of an ap- 
parently correct orientation, when one looks at the staffs and 
head only (which were presumably the most important fea 
tures to determine the pattern), but which is shown to be 
incorrect on closer examination of the ways in which the 
figures’ knees are bent. Errors of this sort are not seen con 
sistently in any worker's section, but occur occasionally in 
several of the less skilled workers’ areas. 

In attempting to account for errors in symmetry and orien- 
tation, one must consider the importance of the alternation 
of the design in the first place. For example, the figures that 
alternate across the columns differ only slightly, at least in 
their outline representation, by the shape of the staff they 
hold (curved or straight), and by what they carry in their 
hands (trophy head and curved-bladed knife or pointed 
knife). Presumably the differences in the figures were impor- 
tant, as they are rendered consistently by good embroiderers. 
Some of the less skilled embroiderers, however, are inconsis- 
tent in their representations. Worker H (columns 18-19), for 
example, provides all figures with straight staffs. Worker Q 
(columns 40-41) mixes up elements of the iconography, 


Fig. 14. Knife with obsidian blade trom Ocucaje, Ica 
Valley. The Textile Museum, Washington, D.C., N91.325 
Photo courtesy, The Textile Museum 


and even points the handheld knife downward (figure 40-1). 
Errors such as these may indicate that at least some of the 
workers did not understand the iconography well enough to 
be consistent in their representations of the figures. 

The handiwork in one particular portion of the mantle in- 
corporates errors that are suggestive of the meaning of some 
of the kinds of errors of symmetry. Two workers (worker H, 
19-2; worker I, 19-4, 19-6, 19-8, 19-10) are positioned near the 
centerline of the piece. In at least half of the figures in this 
section, the staff they hold is oriented in the wrong direc 
tion. Although it is possible that the workers were simply 
poor observers, the persistence of the error through much of 
the column suggests that the mistake was not inadvertent. 
The overall pattern of orientation of figures on this piece is 
much simpler than the pattern used in other Paracas block 
color style mantles® Many of these mantles involve a four 
way pattern of alternation that reverses one or two figures in 
both an up-down and a right-left pattern. This piece only 
involves an alternation of two figures on one dimension 
(up-down). It seems possible that workers H and I were 
attempting to use a more complicated, but perhaps more 
familiar, pattern of design, which resulted in errors in this 
work section. 

The errors of symmetry described suggest that a model of 
the ideal representation was not presented clearly enough so 
that it could be copied. A worker would need a block of at 
least two complete figures (one up, one down) and the 
intervening Open spaces as a model for the correct pattern of 


the piece. Based on the numerous errors in symmetry in the 
piece, it does not appear that a full-scale template or wall 
model (either painted or embroidered) was being copied in 
this textile. Errors in symmetry might commonly occur when 
a partial rendition of the pattern is being copied from else- 
where on the piece, or when the overall pattern of symmetry 
has not yet been fully established. Thus it seems likely that a 
portion of the piece itself was being used for the model and 
that, once copied by a certain worker, the handiwork of this 
piece was followed in that column. This would be the easiest 
way to repeatedly copy a design and introduce minimal 
errors, since there would be no need to vary the figure going 
up a column as there would be going across rows. Further 
evidence for this mode of setting the design standard comes 
from the errors of proportion and iconography discussed 
previously. A worker following a template or stencil would 
not make errors of this type. The mode of copying must have 
been on the basis of the overall gestalt of the figure as 
worked out by the master artisan. Clearly, the workers were 
not using a strict count of the number of warps and wefts 
over which the stitch passed to faithfully translate the figure 
from one area to another, although the better workers may 
have used this sort of stitch counting to make their own 
figures more consistent. The technique of regulating image 
size by counting stitches was probably the method used on 
other Paracas pieces to space figures’ 


It is also probable that the entire figure to be copied was 
worked out completely in outline before being reproduced. 
This is evident from the fact that the workers added design 
elements in varying orders (e.g., some added the trophy 
head before the staff; some added tassels before the knife, 
and so on). This manner of setting out a model makes sense 
for a good embroiderer whose own spacing of the design 
elements is determined by stitch counting or even by gaining 
a visual impression of the component parts of the design; 
however, the arrangement may have been less than success- 
ful as a way to teach clumsy workers how to render a particu- 
lar design, especially if they were not very careful observers 
or had not been taught how to space their figures. 

A word needs to be said about the two different colors of 
thread used to outline figures. The poorly preserved dark 
green thread was used solely by the skilled workers, and the 
preserved lighter green thread was used solely by the un- 
skilled workers (Fig. 15)8 Although the threads have not 
been analyzed, it is possible that an iron mordant was used 
in the dyeing of the dark green thread, causing that thread to 
rot. Whatever the explanation for the different states of pre- 
servation of the two colors of threads, the fact remains that 
unskilled embroiderers did not draw from the workbaskets 
of their superiors. Perhaps individuals prepared their own 
threads, and the procedure used by beginners differed from 
that of experienced artists. 
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Fig. 15. Diagram indicating color of thread used for outlines of figures. 
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One might wonder why the design was worked in outline 
rather than in full color. After all, a full-color rendition, even 
shown to inept workers, would make clear any ambiguities 
in the design—for example, a full-color rendition of a dan- 
gling trophy head looks more like the real thing than does 
a fringed green circle. However, working most figures in out- 
line is important for several reasons. First of all, we believe 
that the outlining is analogous to sketching, used to work out 
and create the pattern that later becomes the full-color 
rendition when filled in with embroidery. It is much less 
work to correct errors in a sketch than in a finished product, a 
consideration that might have been especially significant in a 
piece that incorporated the work of clumsy or poorly trained 
embroiderers. Moreover, it is very easy to introduce errors 
when a number of workers are trying to complete a job in 
volving an arrangement of over 400 figures. In this piece, 
some major errors were not corrected: for example, the 
space left in the center of the piece (column 20) was too 
wide, so figures were stretched out to fill it. In columns 8 
and 9 a misjudgment in spacing led to adjacent, not alternat- 
ing, figures (shown by arrows on Fig. 3). In other Paracas 
mantles that we studied, errors in spacing were corrected at 
the outline stage, and conceivably there were even worse 
mistakes on this piece that were corrected, too. 

Ease of correcting errors is one reason to use outline 
sketches for a model, rather than a completed version of the 
design. Another reason is simply that the embroidery used to 
fill in the outline can, when done correctly, obscure the 
traces of green outlining thread. Thus, the outline design is 
clear only before it is filled in. Using a clear model would 
be especially important, again, when relatively unskilled 
workers are copying the design. 

The third reason to use outline sketches for a model is that 
it allows for the possibility of assembly line production. That 
is, special experts in color embroidery can potentially fill in 
anyone’s work. There is some evidence for a kind of division 
of labor on the embroidery. First, no single figure is left on 
the mantle that has been fully filled in with embroidery 
(there might have been a few in areas that are destroyed, but 
that is not certain.) Second, a number of figures in various 
portions of the piece have embroidered tunics. There is great 
variation in both the design arrangement and color of the 
tunics, but no discernible difference in the skill of artistry or 
technique of rendition. Finally, although we could not detect 
any pattern for choice of the color of the embroidered tunics, 
our impression was that the embroidery was added by color, 
rather than by column. Our belief is that the colors that 
formed the predominant color of tunics (red, light green, 
gold, and light blue) had been distributed fairly evenly 
across the piece, as if an artist or artists working with par- 
ticular colors had been working throughout the piece, rather 
than with portions of the design. 


The areas with the most embroidery (tunics as well as legs; 
columns 9-12 and 25-28) are also areas in which outlining 
was done by the most skilled artists, a fact that suggests that 
the most skilled artists finished their work first, thus allowing 
the fillers to begin their embroidery work in these areas, or 
that the skilled artists also filled in their own work, or both. 

Considering the overall arrangement of hands at work and 
the kinds of errors described, we can infer that, as already 
stated, there were at least two levels of skill represented 
among the workers, that work proceeded in columns, and 
that good and poor artists were, to some extent, interspersed 
among one another. The best-worked and most completely 
outlined figures are in the upper left portion of the piece, 
with swatches in the lower left and right lower-middle. We 
suggest that it is likely that the work in these areas was used 
to establish the scale and overall design of the piece, as well 
as to set the iconography of the figures depicted. We also 
surmise that one or two good workers sat adjacent to poor 
workers, perhaps to monitor their work or to continually 
establish models for the design of the piece. The involve- 
ment of both experienced and inexperienced workers on a 
single mantle, organized in this fashion, suggests that there 
may have been an apprentice system among some Paracas 
artisans. In the production of the design, skilled embroiderers 
set models, while learners worked the areas in between, 
copying those models. 

In inventorying the roles of the workers, then, it seems that 
the task of establishing the pattern and scale is done by a 
good worker(s), who also acts as outliner. Inept workers 
simply outline figures. A designer also masterminds the color 
sequence. The Paracas artists treated the outlined figures as a 
guide to delimit the areas to be filled in with blocks of 
embroidery; color experts used little bits of thread pulled 
through cloth and then snipped, to mark the color sequence 
for the tunics and bodies of the figures. Although we could 
not find any firm rules to account for the choice of color of 
tunic (other than that the principal colors were distributed 
over the piece), the color of the tunic and the color of the 
body seem to have been chosen from sets of colors familiar 
to Paracas artists. Paracas embroideries often use a light pink 
design field adjacent to either a dark blue or sky blue field; 
sky blue is also used next to dark gold; light green is often 
found next to a red; and dark green is found next to light 
gold. These color combinations are found on mantle 382-37, 
as well. The fact that body and tunic colors were different, 
and that the color sequence was marked beforehand with 
bits of thread, show that in some fashion, the selection of 
colors to be used as a contrasting set was important, as was 
the distribution of the colors across the piece. 

One of the more interesting conclusions on the work pat- 
terns, then, is that there was both a master plan for symmetry 
and orientation and a master plan for color, and that the 
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plans appear to have been worked out on the piece by 
experts, rather than copied from another two-dimensional 
portrayal. The idea that different workers used different kinds 
or colors of thread, and perhaps that different individuals 
used different kinds of stitches (that is, outlining stitches 
versus fill stitches) is paralleled by our observation that the 
kind of outlining thread used coincided with the skill of the 
worker using it, and that people contributed or were issued 
a certain kind of thread to complete a part of the textile. 

In trying to visualize how the labor was _ physically 
organized, we must turn again to an overview of the way in 
which the different hands at work were placed on the piece. 
We know that the embroidery was worked on a base cloth 
that was woven in two long strips joined in the center of the 
mantle. The cloth was joined before embroidery began. At 
some stage, perhaps when the number and orientation of the 
figures was being determined, large running stitches of a 
light-colored thread were worked into one edge of the 
mantle to indicate an (apparently) significant part of the 
design field (Fig. 10, upper right and left). It is interesting 
that this marking does not coincide with the exact center of 
the piece, but it does seem to have been of importance to the 
design, judging by the way in which figures in this column 
(column 20) were stretched out to fill the space. There are 
no traces of stitches used to mark other columns on the 
piece, and the exact function of the stitches bracketing this 
column remains obscure. 

Work was divided so that different workers would be re- 
sponsible for sections of the piece organized, as we have 
argued, in columns. A number of workers could contribute 
to the piece at one time if they were seated side by side, 
remaining stationary as the piece was rolled or folded from 
the wide edge. This arrangement allows for the possibility 
that good workers could, as already suggested, monitor the 
efforts of adjacent poor workers, and maximizes the number 
of workers trained at one time. Work organized in columns 
also permits embroiderers to complete a work section with- 
out having to worry about working some figures upside 
down, others right side up. In fact, one possible interpreta- 
tion of the work patterns is that one column was worked all 
the way up by an individual worker, then the piece was 
turned and the adjacent column was worked (now right side 
up) by the same worker. We make this suggestion for several 
reasons. First, without stitch counting, it could be difficult to 
work inverted figures with the same proportions as the up- 
right ones. Further, design elements were added at different 
times, suggesting that after the initial outline of the body was 
done, a second pass was made over the columns to add 
some, but not all, of the details; this could have been done 
while working on adjacent columns. The same arrangement 
could have been handled with workers in adjacent work 
areas seated on opposite sides of the textile, working toward 


each other into the center of the piece, then switching sides 
to finish their column. In any event, the arrangement would 
appear to be predicated on the idea that workers proceed at 
about the same pace, a fact that does not seem to have been 
true in this piece. Work areas allotted varied between 1 and 
10 columns in width, for a total of 9 to 95 figures to be 
worked by each hand. If we have correctly identified the 
number of good hands at work, then the good workers were 
responsible for many more figures than were the poor 
workers. Our impression based on the embroidered fill is 
that the good workers also worked their sections more 
quickly than did the poor workers, and resorted to filling in 
colors before finishing the outline on the columns. Based on 
the completeness of the outlines in some portions of the 
piece, we feel that, in general, the work proceeded from left 
to right on the piece. That is, in setting out the figures, great 
attention was given to working the area up to and around the 
midpoint, probably to establish the design pattern. The far 
right portion of the piece, however, was the least complete, 
perhaps because work was just begun on it. It clearly would 
not be crucial to work this part, because the pattern of 
orientation, once established up to and around the center- 
line, would not have varied in the rest of the piece. 

In trying to imagine how a number of people could have 
worked on one mantle, we suggest the possibility that the 
cloth was rolled on a frame both to keep the tension neces- 
sary to embroider a large cloth and to keep the current work 
area within easy reach. A frame analogous to a quilting frame 
comes to mind, of course. Quilting frames are designed to 
hold the quilt for working and are large enough to accom- 
modate several quilters (numbering usually from 8 to 18) 
working together. Large quilting frames satisfy the need to 
keep the work surface taut and provide, as well, an armrest 
for the workers and a place to store work tools? Other frames 
may include pulleys, rollers, and even cords suspended from 
the ceiling to reduce the amount of space taken up by the 
frame while still giving a maximum of usable work space!° 
Although no Paracas looms or embroidery frames have been 
reported archaeologically, it seems that the technological 
problem of devising tools to create wide base cloth and to 
hold the fabric taut for embroidery must have been solved by 
the region’s artisans. 

Although we can explain a great deal about the work pat- 
terns on mantle 382-37, several features remain puzzling. 
First, the setting out of the master plan does not seem to have 
been done in the most efficient way possible. If workers are 
proceeding in columns up the piece, the most faithful ren- 
ditions might be expected when a model figure is set out for 
each column, an arrangement that was not the case with this 
mantle. Ideally, a good worker would work figures around 
the edges of the piece, which could then be copied by poor 
workers with some ease. To organize the work in this fashion, 
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however, would require that the good embroiderers contrib: 
ute work on the piece before the poor embroiderers begin. 
The pattern we have discerned at least provides for the pos- 
sibility of simultaneous work by both skilled and clumsy 
outliners. Perhaps the task of contributing labor to the piece 
was more important than the production of absolutely faith- 
ful renditions of the figures. 

Another unsolved aspect is the number of errors that were 
left uncorrected. Whole sections are worked erroneously 
(e.g., the straight staffs of workers H and 1), or the placement 
of figures violates the rules established by the designer of the 
piece (e.g., the juncture in columns 8-9). Presumably these 
errors were left uncorrected because the mantle was never 
completed before being placed in the bundle. 

The final puzzle, of course, is the fact that the piece was 
incorporated into a funerary bundle at all. Although it is not 
the only unfinished piece to be part of a bundle, it is the least 
finished piece among the 60 garments from bundle 382, and 
shows some of the poorest quality workmanship of any piece 
we examined during the study of this mantle. 

Because mantle 382-37 was unfinished, we catch the cre- 
ative process midstream. And because it was embroidered by 
artists of varying levels of accomplishment, it gives us in- 
sights into the mechanism by which iconography and tech- 
nique were transmitted from the established artist to the 
beginner. It is tempting to think of this mantle as a learning 
piece, one in which new workers learned to lay out a design 
that is simpler than most Paracas block color designs, and in 
which they were taught needlework by the repeated execu- 
tion of a small, relatively simple figure. Fortunately for us, the 
lesson was not successful, and we can use the errors to 
examine work patterns. 
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